THE   STRUGGLE   AGAINST   TRADITION

established practices for which they could find no foundation in
reason. Their criticism extended to the whole of the political and
social system known in post-Revolutionary France as the ancien
regime, the main features of which were the absolute power of the
kings and ministers, the arbitrary and secret conduct of govern-
ment, lettres de cachet and State prisons, the censorship, the sale of
offices, money payments to judges (Spices), slow and expensive
legal procedure, a complicated system of courts of law, torture,
cruel penalties, inequitable taxes such as the taille> the aides, and
the gabelle, guild regulations, restraints upon trade, 'feudal5 dues
owed to the lords, tithes paid to the clergy, and privileges affecting
taxation and entry into certain professions.

Remedies had been suggested for these abuses by the philosophes,
some drawn from the example of the English, as described in the
works of Montesquieu and Voltaire, others inspired by the return
to nature preached by Rousseau: these took the form of limiting
the arbitrary power of the Government by a constitution, endow-
ing an assembly of representatives of the nation with power to
make laws and sanction taxation, abolishing privileges and abuses,
and establishing equality before the law. This reforming ideal
was summed up in two formulas which made their appearance
before 1789: Liberty and Equality, which more closely defined
the term Revolution, in use since the middle of the eighteenth
century.

This movement was strengthened by a change in the material
conditions of life. The Revolution has been represented in the
nineteenth century as an inevitable revolt against abuses that had
become intolerable, but the system had been in existence for
centuries past, and the people had suffered from it without at-
tempting to change it. Under Louis XVTs reign, on the contrary,
contemporary observers were impressed by the general progress
in material conditions and the growth in population and wealth.
The population of France, estimated, in the absence of any census,
at approximately twenty-five million, still exceeded that of all
other states, even of the Russian Empire. Industrial production
had been increased by the hand-machines introduced from Eng-
land, and the use of the steam-engine was already beginning in
the mines. Foreign trade had increased. The northern regions,
in which agriculture was more progressive in its methods, were
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